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B. Frank Mc Cullo 


A quiet and lonely silhouette drifting 
somewhere between gray skies and water, 
a crab fisherman pulls up his traps and 
his hopes surface a new time. He is one 
of many men whose livelihood comes 
from the marshland of the upper Texas 
coast and its neighboring estuaries and 
bays. Photograph by Bob Parvin 
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About Our Cover 

One of the tallest bridges in the South and the most im- 
pressive gateway to Texas’ southeasternmost corner, Rain- 
bow Bridge, lifts State Highway 87 over the Neches River 
Ship Channel near Port Arthur to a height of 184 feet. The 
36-year-old structure rises out of grassy wetlands inhabi- 
tated by a wide variety of animal, bird and fish life and a 
relatively small population of hearty people who are adapted 
to living in this soggy but abundant region. Turn to page 12 
for more on the marshlands. Photograph by Bob Parvin 
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Descending from thousands of feet in the air under a frothy 
parachute, Rinny Hodes, girl skydiver, lands silhouetted 
against a royal blue Texas sky. After more than 200 jumps, 
the ‘‘Mistress of the Skies’ (see page 20) says, ‘‘Skydiving 
is like jumping off a htgh diving board—and never having 
to hit water.” Photograph by John Suhrstedt 


RUN DOG RUN 


I. AND WHEN pari-mutuel bet- 
ting ever swings a majority vote 
in Texas, you can bet your sweet 
greenbacks there may be more than 
just one variety of thoroughbred 
hoofing it around the race tracks. 


Although not widely realized, 
Texas is to greyhound dog raising 
and training what Kentucky’s 
bluegrass farms have been to 
thoroughbred horse rearing. Near- 
ly a third of the thousands of grey- 
hounds that turn out annually for 
races in other states are kenneled 
right here at home. 

Why? Two reasons: Texas’ mild 
climate keeps the training cycle 
going year round and its proximity 
to the states that have given dogs 
and race betting the go ahead. 

Today in Texas greyhound rac- 
ing is usually carried out in the 
form of training for the out-of- 
state money tracks. There are 
about 15 oval tracks privately 
operated for this purpose across 
the central portion of the state. 
Greyhound kennel owners, usually 


affiliated with the American Grey- 
hound Breeders Association which 
gets its largest membership from 
Texas and occasionally individuals 
who raise greyhounds as pets, sic 
their hounds after mechanically 
powered bunnies for practice exer- 
cise or just the fun of it. An ex- 
citing preview of the thrills of 
what bigtime dog. racing is like is 
offered to spectators who are al- 
lowed to watch but not wager on 
these dogs. 

It is somewhat ironic that many 
of the greyhounds that people else- 
where are paying to see race got 
their running legs in Texas. 

In the eight states where pari- 
mutuel dog racing is legalized, the 
speedy canines are coming on 
strong as crowd pleasers. Florida is 
the top dog derby state. Seventeen, 
or nearly half the number of legal- 
ized dog tracks operating in the 
nation are located in the sunshine 
state. The dogs have been racing 
there under the auspices of the law 
for more than two decades but only 


in the past few years have the 
hounds run up such big profits. 

Miami’s palatial Flagler Kennel 
Club, a sort of dog racing theater 
where the greyhounds’ progress 
can either be monitored over closed 
circuit television from the club 
room or from a 5,000-seat track- 
side auditorium, is tallying up to 
$1 million in weekly betting. Five 
to 10 cents out of every wagered 
dollar is pocketed by the state, 
perhaps the biggest winner of all 
because of the hounds. 

In most states where dog racing 
is legalized the sport is very strict- 
ly regulated. Watching over Flori- 
da’s tracks, for instance, are as 
many as 15 state and track offi- 
cials. Long before they enter the 
races the dogs are isolated from 
their trainers. The animals are 
guarded and examined by a team 
of veterinarians before they run 
and immediately afterward. In re- 
cent dog racing history there have 
been remarkably few instances of 
cheating or fixed races. 


Races around the oval courses 
are in categories ranging from 550 
to 702 yards. Whirling tempting- 
ly just ahead of the dogs is an 
artificial ‘rabbit’? lure made of 
Styrofoam and propelled around 
the inside rail by a guide track. 

Some enthusiasts claim betting 
on the hounds is gambling in a 
pure form of risk. Dogs are not 
noted for winning consistency. But 
to make up for this, bettors are 
handed programs that list in great 
detail each dog’s recent win-loss 
history. Astute bettors who care- 
fully analyze the report cards of 
their favorites usually can stay in 
the black. 

Years ago dog racing was staged 
widely in Texas. Coursing tracks 
where greyhounds ran down jack- 
rabbits in an arena operated freely 
and betting was overt. The dogs 
would charge, the fur would fly, 
the crowds yelled hysterically and 
dollars passed from hand to hand. 

Although the law has clamped 
its heavy hand down on betting, 
coursing is still carried out in the 
state, but to a much smaller extent. 
Elsewhere, and particularily in the 
central plains states, coursing grey- 
hounds is big sport. 

To the chagrin of some Humane 
Societies, greyhounds, at least 


initially, are trained to run down 


live rabbits. Dog owners counter 
arguments of cruelty to the rabbits 
and the bloodiness of the sport with 
facts about the destructiveness of 
uncontrolled populations of wild 
rabbits which most farmers and 
ranchers will readily uphold. 

From as early as 4,000 BC grey- 
hounds have served as a hunting 
companion for man. Almost a pure 
canine breed, greyhounds are not 
to be confused with hounds that 
hunt by scent. They pursue their 
prey largely by sight. They are a 
cursorial animal—one adapted to 
finding and hunting down prey in 
open country where it cannot be 
stalked by stealth but must be 
overtaken by superior speed (up to 
40 mph) and endurance. 

So coursing, although it may be 
scorned by jackrabbit lovers, is not 
only the greyhounds’ instinctive 
trait but it is an ancient method 
by which man has hunted wild 
game. 

Images of dogs resembling the 
lanky, long-snouted greyhound are 
found among friezes and_ pot- 
tery left by the Assyrians and 
Babylonians. Later the Greeks and 
Romans probably acquired grey- 
hounds from North Africa and 
were the first peoples to train them 
for sport hunting. Arabia’s nomad- 
ic Bedouins still use the saluki 


ander of Austin 
then serves as a Starter for animals owned 
by other trainers . 


hound, a close relative of the grey- 
hound, in coursing desert hares in 
company with falcons which spot 
the prey from overhead for the 
dogs. 

It is assumed that the Romans 
carried greyhounds to the British 
Isles where by the 9th Century 
they were widely used in both sport 
hunting and in curbing rabbits 
from ravaging crops. The first rac- 
ing greyhound was bred (probably 
with a retriever to give the dog 
more stamina) by an English earl 
during the 1800’s. Today almost 
every greyhound in the racing cir- 
cle is said to be a pedigreed des- 
cendent of this British progenitor 
whose bronze likeness adorns the 
Greyhound Hall of Fame in Abi- 
lene, Kansas. 

The greyhounds’ racing life ex- 
tends from 18 months to five years 
after which the dog is usually 
retired as a stud or a pet. 

“They’re really fine animals,’ 
said a Bastrop County kennel 
owner who journeys to Florida 
monthly to enter the speediest 
members of his pack of 150 grey- 
hounds. “One thing about dog rac- 
ing is that its clean and fun be- 
cause there’s almost no human ele- 
ment involved. These dogs run in- 
stinctively. No jockeys needed.”’ 

—Bob Parvin 
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Greyhound breeder and trainer I. 


G. Alex- 
releases his dogs (above) 


Eatman Retires, 


MARCH BROUGHT a new Materi- 
als and Tests engineer, Larry G. 
Walker, to the division and be- 
gan the retirement era of Arthur 
W. Eatman, former division head. 
During retirement festivities Feb- 
ruary 28, Walker began his transi- 
tion from Automation Division 
where he had been stationed to his 
new post. 


Several weeks before his final 
day, Eatman “philosophized,” as 
he put it, about his career. “It’s 
pretty difficult to wrap up 41 years 
in a few minutes. There isn’t much 
you can say to express how you 
feel. 


“But I do feel that the division 
hasn’t changed over the years, only 
the people and faces around you 
vary. In our division, new proce- 
dures work in smoothly because we 
are constantly looking forward and 
planning ways to accommodate im- 
pending problems of materials, dif- 
ferent traffic density and heavier 
traffic loads. A modified approach 
is required to meet demands for 
highway changes. Our division 
stays ahead of the present because 
we have to project into the future 
to be prepared when it comes. 


“This is a difficult time for fore- 


Walker Steps In 


casting materials and tests due to 
the energy situation,” Eatman ad- 
mitted. “Loads could be heavier as 
freighters double up to save fuel 
and that would require higher 
grade materials. Or the traffic 
loads could lighten considerably as 
less and less fuel is available. 

“Whichever way it goes, Wal- 
ker’s big problem is to maintain 
the quality of Texas highways 
within our economic range. Our en- 
gineering approach will have to be 
modified because our highest qual- 
ity construction materials have 
been depleted. If we turn to syn- 
thetics, costs will go up. It’s a com- 
plex, delicate situation. But with 
our research facilities I am confi- 
dent we will anticipate and solve 
all problems. 

“The priorities of the division 
will be the same long after I’m 
gone. We want to keep the cost per 
mile per year at the lowest possible 
amount. Long range results are far 
more important than initial costs.” 

Reluctant to steer away from 
shop talk, Eatman came to the 
topic of his departure. ‘This has 
been a way of life for me, not just 
a job, and you can’t take pleasure 
in leaving a happy work life. I 
couldn’t have picked a better place 
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Introducing his successor to the Materials and Tests Division, retiring chief engineer 
Willie Eatman (right) shows Larry G. Walker a testing machine in the soils section. 


to spend forty years.” 

Eatman started his career as a 
rodman in District 14. He came to 
D-9 after receiving his bachelor’s 
degree in civil engineering from 
The University of Texas in 1933. 


He has headed his division since 
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“Willie Eatman has gained wide 
recognition both in the state and 
out of the state for his innovations 
in the development of testing pro- 
cedures and devices as well as the 
actual testing and selection of ma- 
terials for highway construction 
and maintenance,” State Highway 
Engineer Luther DeBerry said. 

Eatman’s successor, Larry 
Walker, captured the Dewitt C. 
Greer Award in 1970 for outstand- 
ing engineering. A 28-year veteran 
of the Department, Walker is ex- 
cited about his shift of responsi- 
bilities as a transfer from another 
division. 

“Materials and Tests have a col- 
lection of professionals in a variety 
of fields known and respected na- 
tionwide. No other highway de- 
partment has a more vast array of 
knowledge at its disposal and I am 
proud to be administrating such 
resources. My challenge will be to 
provide these men with the most 
intellectually stimulating arena 
possible to work in. 

“To do that, I will have to learn 
the researcher’s language and mas- 
ter communications with them,” 
Walker said. 

He sees possibilities for auto- 
mating some of the testing pro- 
cesses and believes that with the 
cooperation of his staff many posi- 
tive innovations can come to the 
division. 

“Testing and approving. all the 
materials that go into highways is 
an exacting task that requires a 
high degree of integrity and re- 
sponsiveness to the field. I hope to 
learn my new job and come to know 
the people thoroughly and how to 
work with them so our task can be 
an enjoyable sharing process,” 
Walker concluded. 

The 45-year-old native of Taylor 
received his degree in civil engi- 
neering from The University of 
Texas. &9 


TANK-A-TRIP 
VACATIONS 
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By Mike Talley 
Travel and Information Division 


It’S ALMOST VACATION TIME 
again, and all we see and hear 
about are gasless Sundays—energy 
shortage—lower speed limits—and 
higher gasoline prices. Such head- 
lines tend to make us think twice 
about traveling, but we’re not 
really going to give up our vaca- 
tions, right? : 

Long-distance auto travel which 
we have so casually enjoyed may 
indeed become difficult. For far-off 
destinations we may take either a 
plane, bus, or train, and perhaps 
rent a car there. But have you con- 
sidered how far you can go, and 
how much you can see on one tank 
of gasoline—in your own backyard, 
so to speak? 

There are 13 major metropolitan 
(population 100,000 or more) re- 
gions in Texas. Using these areas 
as starting points, Texas High- 

ways has compiled a vacation list 
Meet tyrannosaurus rex and lifelike mod- with an abundance of attractions 
els of his prehistoric cousins at Dinosaur Sa : ; 
Valley State Park near Glen Rose. within a diameter of 300 miles— 
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Once a formidable barrier to early wagon trains, the sandy expanse of Monahans Sand- 
hill State Park now is a playground for West Texas campers, picnickers and hikers. A 
modern museum filled with many relics recovered from the park area is open to visitors. 


and it’s all on one tank of gaso- 
line!* Six areas are listed this 
month and the other seven will be 
carried in the April issue, 


DALLAS/FORT WORTH 

Just the names Dallas/Fort 
Worth mean excitement. Their ex- 
cellent museums, theaters, and 
sport palaces are worth several 
days visiting. Grand Prairie and 
Arlington, midway between the 
two cities, offer Six Flags Over 
Texas, Seven Seas, the Southwest- 
ern Historical Wax Museum, the 
Chapman Collection of vintage 
autos and Lion Country Safari. All 
this within the metropolitan area! 

Remember when traveling by 
train was the mode of transporta- 
tion? You can recall those nostal- 
gic days at the Texas Railroad 
Museum in Weatherford. The mu- 
seum has a fine collection of rail- 
road cars, vintage steam engines 
and other railroad memorabilia. 

Or how about a genuine train 
ride? The Texas Export Railroad 
Company operates sightseeing 
round trips each weekend between 
Bridgeport and Graham. The lei- 
surely ride passes through scenic 
post oak and mesquite country with 
entirely different landscape views 
than those from a highway. 

Southwest of Dallas/Fort Worth 
is Dinosaur Valley State Park near 
Glen Rose. The picturesque park on 
the Paluxy River contains the best 
preserved dinosaur tracks in Texas. 
The first sauropod tracks in the 
world were discovered here. More 
than 1,000 acres offer camping, 
picnicking and nature trails where 
the dinosaurs walked. 

For unusual weekends, write 
“Athens” on your calendar May 
31 and August 2-4. For the past 42 
years fiddlers have converged on 
Athens’ courthouse square in May. 
Some of the country’s best fiddling 
is heard at the Old Fiddlers’ Re- 
union. Then in August, attention is 


*Based on mid-sized cars with a 20-gal- 
lon fuel tank driving 55 mph. 
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Jefferson, one of east Texas’ most historical and well preserved cities, offers a range 
of sights and amusements to traveling vacationers. Homes and buildings, such as 
old Excelsior House Hotel pictured here, contain beautiful antique furnishings and 
informative exhibits. Surrey rides are available on summer weekends. 


focused on pans, pots, kettles, and 
tubs of black-eyed peas. It’s a 
three-day celebration. Take along 
a good recipe and enter the Black- 
Eyed Pea Cook-off. 

North of Dallas/Fort Worth is 
Denison, birthplace of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, 34th President of the 
United States. The old-fashioned 
home is restored and open to visi- 
tors. On the shore of beautiful 
Lake Texoma is Eisenhower State 
Park offering marina services, pic- 
nicking and camping facilities. 

Gainesville, also to the north, is 
enriched by many 19th Century 
homes. On brick-paved streets the 
ornate Victorian structures are 
handsomely landscaped. Other in- 
teresting buildings in Gainesville 
include the Fire House, built in 
1884; Episcopal Church, 1884; and 
the First Methodist Church, 1892. 
North on scenic FM 1201 from 
Gainesville is Sivells Bend, where 
a sweeping panorama overlooks the 
ted River from atop towering lime- 
stone cliffs. 


LUBBOCK 

Travelers on the High Plains 
near Lubbock can be sure of one 
rule: The land will be nearly table- 
flat except where erosion has 
carved spectacular canyon land- 
scapes, the greatest geographical 
drama of the plains. 


Few Texans realize the ‘“Chry- 
santhemum Capital of the Nation” 
is Lubbock. Spectacular varieties 
of mums are planted city-wide, es- 
pecially at the Municipal Garden 
and Arts Center and on the cam- 
pus of Texas Tech University. 

Lubbock has excellent museums 
and theaters, as well as golf 


courses, zoo and amusement parks. 
Mackenzie State Park within the 
city is a 500-acre spectrum of rec- 
reation and amusements, including 
a prairie dog town. 

West of Lubbock is Muleshoe, 
and what better place for a monu- 
ment to those unsung beasts? The 
statue is always a good snap shot. 
And keep your camera handy be- 
cause the Muleshoe National Wild- 
life Refuge is nearby. It is the old- 
est national wildlife refuge in 
Texas where migratory waterfowl 
nest and native wildlife roam in 
safety. Hunting is prohibited but 
photography is very rewarding. 
(Greatest numbers of waterfowl 
are found between late August and 
March.) 

Northeast of Lubbock at Silver- 
ton two scenic drives contrast the 
flat plains lands with the rugged, 
jagged rocks of canyon country. 
Texas 256, east, reaches the edge 


Children and adults alike like to climb aboard the private presidential car from the 


Texas and Pacific Railroad Museum 


in Weatherford. 


The museum has an excellent 


collection of railroad Memorabilia maintained by the Trinity Valley Railroad Club. 


of the High Plains and spirals down 
a steep escarpment amid a feast of 
scenic vistas. Texas 86, southeast, 
offers another scenic route over 
the edge of the “Cap Rock.” 

During the spring, summer and 
fall, amost all the cities surround- 
ing Lubbock feature rodeos—a 
long standing tradition in this big 
ranch country. 


TYLER/LONGVIEW 

For pine scented draughts of re- 
laxation, the green canopied re- 
gions of East Texas are vacations 
within vacations. Year-round the 
region is brightly colored with fo- 
liage—wild azaleas, native orchids, 
passion flowers, and countless spe- 


Edged by scenic hills, Lake Travis and the 
six other major impoundments of the 
Colorado River in the central Hill Country 
offer miles of picturesque waters for 
sailing and power boat enthusiasts. The 
annual Governor’s Cup Sailing Regatta is 
held on Lake Travis in July. 


cies of colorful wild flowers. 


Tyler, “Rose Capital of the 
World,” is known for its extrava- 
gant floral showcases in manicured 
yards and public parks. 

The famed East Texas Oil Field 
can be a small tour itself. The great 
oil field once numbered 26,000 pro- 
ducing wells and covered 130,000 
acres; today 18,000 wells are still 
pumping in a productive area cov- 
ering more than 80,000 acres. On 
the ‘World’s Richest Acre,’ in 
downtown Kilgore, an oil derrick is 
preserved as a historical feature at 
the site once crowded with 24 wells. 

Many communities in the Tyler/ 
Longview area have mapped their 
own ‘mini-trails” featuring the 


floral beauty of the countryside. 
Hughes Springs, Winnsboro and 
Palestine have such trails—Hughes 
Springs, in April; Winnsboro, early 
fall, and Palestine, March-April. 
Don’t forget to mark your calen- 
dar for the Jefferson Historical 
Pilgrimage May 3-5. With all the 
traditional flavor of the Old South, 
the charm of this quaint city bec- 
kons you to stay and discover the 
reflections of a past era. 


AUSTIN 
The capital city entices visitors 
to remain several days. The Cap- 
itol complex, museums, LBJ Li- 
brary, gardens, parks, and beauti- 
ful nearby lakes provide hours of 


sa 


The twangy strains of country fiddle music 
fill the air around Athens on the last Fri- 
day of May when the city holds its annual 
Old Fiddlers’ Reunion. In previous years, 
attendance has swelled to some 50,000 
music lovers. 


entertainment. It’s only a_ short 
drive to San Marcos and Aquarena 
Springs, where lovely mermaids 
perform on an underwater stage. 
The LBJ Ranch, National Historic 


Site and State Park are but an 
hour’s drive from Austin, 

One of the main attractions is 
the beautiful nearby Hill Country. 
From Austin’s western edge it 
stretches in great folds for a hun- 
dred miles or more, sheer limestone 
cliffs, wooded slopes, and hidden 
valleys, accented by  spring-fed 
streams and lakes. To many, Hill 
Country is synonymous with fes- 
tival—arts and crafts festivals, 
aqua festivals, chili festivals, and 
sausage festivals. Take your 
choice! 

One of the largest is the Texas 
State Arts and Crafts Fair held in 
Kerrville on the banks of Quinlan 
Creek at Schreiner College. There, 
more than 200 of Texas’ top artists 
and craftsmen gather during the 
Memorial Day Weekend (May 24-27 
this year) to demonstrate and of- 
fer for sale the products of their 
art and skills. 

The Chilympiad, September 27- 
29 in San Marcos, is a prelude to 
the world’s chili cook-off in Ter- 
lingua. Mild, hot and zany chili 
recipes are brewed over open fires 
to determine Texas’ representative 


Replicas of famed statuary of Ramses flank the entrance to the Mediterranean Hall at 
the Douglas MacArthur Academy of Freedom in Brownwood. Separate halls are devoted 
to epochs in mankind’s history. Tours as well as special courses in history are regu- 


larly offered at the museum. 
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to the later chilifest. 

August 2-11 is Aqua Festival 
time in Austin: motorboat races, 
championship water skiing, beauty 
contests, and regattas centered 
around the Highland Lakes. 

In the spring, the breathtaking 
beauty of wild flowers enhances 
Hill Country scenery along the 
Highland Lakes Bluebonnet Trail, 
March 30-April 7. 

New Braunfels, the famous sau- 
sage community, has increasingly 
been going from “best to wurst,” 
as the fall Wurstfest continues to 
gain fame and additional thousands 
of sausage and polka lovers. 


MIDLAND/ODESSA 

A century separates the wild 
West that was and the wide West 
that is, but it’s hardly noticeable 
in metropolitan Midland/Odessa. 
Modern museums accurately depict 
the West of 100 years ago, while 
contemporary amenities of the two 
cities provide an oasis for today’s 
travelers. 

The Globe of the Great South- 
west in Odessa is a delightful ex- 
perience, especially during the an- 
nual Shakespearean Festival from 
June through August. The theater 
is an authentic replica of the origi- 
nal Globe Theater in England. 


SBN RE nS 


Lubbock’s gardens are ablaze in late summer with the colors of chrysanthemums. 
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March Calendar 
Of Texas Events 


More than 100 events are listed 
in the March Texas Calendar of 
Events. In addition to the suggested 
short trips in the above article, you 
might find other subjects of inter- 
est in the variety below. 


®# Twenty-six cities have scheduled 
livestock shows and rodeos, where 
prized animals are groomed to per- 
fection for competition. Those 
listed include Monahans, Klondike, 
Mineral Wells, San Angelo,* Cuero, 
Lamesa, Bryan/College Station, 
Lubbock,* Graham, Mercedes, East- 
land, Goliad, Austin,* Carthage, 


Wills Point, Gruver, Stephenville, 
Kingsville, Conroe, La Grange, Glen 
Rose, Karnes City, Cleburne, Luf- 
kin, Welch, and Pampa. (“Indicates 
rodeo also scheduled.) 


™ Bold hunters and not-so-brave 
sightseers can get together at 
seven rattlesnake hunts during 
March. The largest, in Sweetwater 
March 8-10, has a Miss Snake 
Charmer Pageant. Thousands of 
snakes are caught and brought in 
alive so that their venom may be 
extracted and used for snakebite 
serum. Demonstrations on snake 
handling and rattlesnake milking 
are held during the event, along 
with bus tours to hunting areas to 
show capture techniques. 


Other rattlesnake hunts are in 
Jacksboro, March 1-2; Brownwood, 
March 16-17; Big Spring, March 23- 
25: Ballinger, March 23-24; Lometa, 


March 30; and Gainesville, late 
March. 
= The 13th International Spring 


Fiesta, March 15-24, will be held in 
the Valley city of McAllen. A ten- 
nis tournament, German night fes- 
tival and dance, flower show, and 
an arts and crafts fair are high- 
lights. 


m “Sure and begorra,’ Shamrock 
lives up to its Irish name on March 
17, St. Patrick's Day, with a cele- 
bration in the “greenest spot on the 
Golden Spread” of Texas. Sham- 
rocks, real ones, abound on floats 


Four thousand acres of wind 
sculptured sand dunes take you on 
a magical trip to the Sahara, but 
it’s only a short drive from Mid- 
land/Odessa. Monahans Sandhills 
State Park features a modern mu- 
seum and interpretive center where 
visitors can relax in air-conditioned 
comfort. Picnicking and camping 
facilities are available, along with 
thrilling “sand buggy” rides over 
the steep dunes. 

One of the largest oak forests in 
the nation, stretching over 40,000 
acres, is on this arid land. The 
“forest” is not apparent to the eye 
because mature trees are seldom 
over three feet high, yet they send 
down roots as far as 90 feet to 
maintain the miniature surface 
growth. 

The area’s Old West heritage is 
prominent in nearby cities such as 
Fort Stockton, originally estab- 
lished as a military post in 1859. 
Around the courthouse square are 
buildings that have stood since the 
19th Century, preserving nostalgic 
remembrances of times past. 

One of the smallest cities in the 
Midland/Odessa area is Iraan, pop- 
ulation 286. Here, children are de- 
lighted at Fantasyland, with Alley 
Oop and his friends. “Alley Oop,” 
the comic strip caveman, was 


as lovely colleens vie for the ‘Miss 
ilrish Rose’ title. 


= The Dutch heritage is predomi- 
nant in Nederland’s Heritage Festi- 
val, March 21-24. Daily events in- 
clude a parade, carnival, flea mar- 
ket, street dance, fireworks, and a 
queen's ball. 


. Edinburg’s Fiesta Hidalgo, March 
1-10, is ten colorful days of revelry. 
Events include trail ride, rodeo, pa- 
rade, beauty pageant, carnival, bi- 
cycle races, and an arts and crafts 
show. 

™ Spring floral trails bright with 
dogwood blossoms and wild flow- 
ers attract thousands to Mineola 
during March 6-April 13 and to 
Woodville during March 30-April 6. 


An old-fashioned steam engine powers a corn grinder at the Texas Arts and Crafts Fair 
in Kerrville, a two-year-old event that lures fun-loving crowds by the thousands and 
interesting exhibits by the hundreds. This year’s fair will be held May 24-27. 


created by V. T. Hamlin while he 
lived in Iraan. Giant statues in the 
playground immortalize Oop, his 
girl friend Ooola, and his dinosaur, 
Dinny, which is 65 feet long, 16 
feet tall, and weighs 80,000 pounds. 
It’s a favorite spot for snap shots, 
especially of youngsters astride 
Dinny’s head or sliding out of 
Oop’s 20-foot top hat. A small ar- 
cheological museum with artifacts 
of prehistoric man is also part of 
Fantasyland. 
ABILENE 

Texas lore and legends were 
created on these rolling prairies by 
pioneers heading west and cow- 
boys herding cattle to markets. 
They were nurtured by frontier 
forts and oil boom towns. Most of 
that historical background is cap- 
tured in a chain of small, excellent 
museums in onetime frontier 
towns. 

Starting from Abilene, the mu- 
seums are almost in a perfect cir- 
cle: Colorado City, Snyder, Stam- 
ford, Albany, Eastland, Baird, 
Brownwood, and Buffalo Gap. Each 
of the museums interprets diverse 
facets of the Old West with ex- 
hibits of farm and ranch imple- 
ments, household items, pictures, 
clothing, weapons, and Indian arti- 
facts. 


Old Abilene Town, a Western- 
type amusement park, depicts West 
Texas frontier days with pioneer 
store replicas and Main Street 
“shoot-outs.” 


Rodeos, rodeos and more rodeos 
are scheduled throughout West 
Texas. One to count on is in Stam- 
ford during the annual three-day 
Texas Cowboy Reunion. Each July 
Ath since 1930 thousands of visi- 
tors, fans, and genuine ranch hands 
swell the city’s population to watch 
more than 500 contestants compete 
for handmade saddles and cash 
prizes. 

The Douglas MacArthur Acad- 
emy of Freedom, on the campus of 
Howard Payne College in Brown- 
wood, is an excellent history-gov- 
ernment lesson as well as a fasci- 
nating sightseeing experience. An 
unusual mural in the Eastland Post 
Office, composed of more than 
12,000 postage stamps, is worth a 
drive to see. The mural depicts post 
office history, historical scenes, 
and famous stamps issued through 
the years. 


In this article you’ve probably 
learned of some Texas attractions 
you’ve never heard of, right in 
your own backyard. Discover Texas 
on a low-energy vacation! (9 
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MARSHLAND 
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Story and photographs by Bob Parvin 
Travel and Information Division 


PART WATER, PART LAND, never 
wholly either. 

A wet-dry realm where extremes 
are the rule and adaptation is the 
key to being. 

This is the marshland. As list- 
less as the nourishing currents and 
tides that bathe it, yet as staid 
and eternal as the continent it in- 
troduces beyond. An_ intricately 
woven system of life that fits like 
a thin wedding band between sea 
and land. 

Could it have been here that the 
first land creatures slithered into 
existence ? 

Were the tiny organisms that 
metamorphosed over millions of 
years into the creatures that popu- 
late the land no more than the 
microscopic globs of protoplasm 
that float freely in the waters of 
the marsh today to be swallowed 
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as nutriment for larger marine 
animals? 

It is easy to imagine these 
things. Some men can look out 
across the miry expanse with an 
inexplicable sensation of belonging 
and comfort. A marsh is a magical 
place, fairly teeming with life and 
etheral beauty. A place that seems 
older than time yet fresh and new 
as now. Where everything is set to 
work within an orb of purposeful 
interaction. 

From the marsh’s most minute 
living things to its largest crea- 
tures, there is an unending cycle 
of reciprocative growth, survival, 
death, decay and rebirth. The pat- 
tern is completely harmonious, a 
continuous struggle for life staged 
in an environment that is in itself 
struggling for a hold. 

At the basis for all life in the 


A watery domain stretched between sea 
and land, the marshland is the setting 
for a delicately interwoven ecology in 
which all living things have a support- 
ing role. Birds like the snow white egret 
at the left and the colorful shoveller 
duck above are abundant in the marsh. 
Below, Kris Irwin, left, and Debbie Swift 
tote freshly caught sea fish to market. 


MIL 
DOCK HOUSE 


The skies over the marshland of Southeast Texas are often filled with 
the sights and cackling sounds of geese which fly in each winter from 
the Arctic. Penetrating the soggy marsh afoot is a difficult task, some- 
times made dangerous with the presence of poisonous snakes lurking 
in high grass. Trotline fisherman Jerry Vessels uses a boat to pass 
through the marshlands on his way to fishing grounds in Galveston Bay. 


marsh is the tenacious cordgrass 
that carpets most of it. This rug- 
ged grass can thrive in no other 
type of environment even though 
it is subjected daily to immersion 
in both sweet and salt water and 
often brutal extremes of weather 
and temperatures. 

Its stalks offer sanctuary and 
food for insects and snails, the pri- 
mary diet of some birds that make 
the marsh their permanent home. 
Other marsh birds dine more ex- 
clusively upon the variety of small 
fishes, crabs, oysters and other 
shellfish who themselves are fed by 
the rich detritus generated by de- 
caying cordgrass. 

Rabbits, nutria and muskrat also 
feast upon the live cordgrass. 
Where these animals are more nu- 
merous, their voracious eating 
habits can clear away the cord- 
grass and other forms of plant life 
that serve to protect the delicate 
ecology of the marsh. But in re- 
gions where the alligator popula- 
tions are dense, marsh vegetation 
flourishes more naturally, for the 
animals that trim away the plant 
life are his favorite repast. 

The alligator is king of the 
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marsh and scoops out a deep wal- 
low in the mud and grass as his 
home. In times of low water or 
drought alligator holes are among 
the last ponds of water where 
birds, ducks and fish can congre- 
gate. 

The daily give and take exchange 
of sea and fresh water also has a 
vital role in the system of checks 
and balances set up by Mother 
Nature for the marshland. 

From inland fresh water slips 
into the marsh at low tide and 
helps flush decaying plant and ani- 
mal matter seaward and into the 
mouths of shrimp and other off- 
shore marine life. When the marsh 
is drained at this stage, it becomes 
a busy feeding ground. Birds of all 
sizes and descriptions pick over the 
exposed mud banks for shellfish 
and crabs. Shallowed pools and 
rivulets become easy fishing 
grounds for long-legged birds that 
wade stealthily in search of a min- 
now meal. 

Twice daily the tide rises into 
the marsh to pump refreshing new 
oxygen into stagnant pools. The 
rising water stirs up tiny food par- 
ticles that attract an influx of 


small fish which attracts a hungry 
horde of larger fish. The marsh 
then becomes a chain reaction 
feeding ground for another form 
of life. 

It is also a nursery. During some 
phase of their lifetime, up to 75 
species of fish make their home in 
the waters of the marsh. Multimil- 
lion-dollar fishing industries along 
the coast are directly dependent 
upon many of these fish to fill 
their nets. 

Man is essentially a stranger or 
an intruder to the marshland. With 
few exceptions he has done it no 
good. Now he has the power to 
plow under and bulldoze the gluti- 
nous mud and burn away the cord- 
grass to make the spongy land 
suitable for his habitation. But 
seldom does he realize the conse- 
quences. The marshland has an im- 
portant place in his own food 
chain. When developers acquire 
tracts of marshland to transform 
into fancy profits, the long-term 
losses from these pieces of natural 
real estate would be difficult to 
determine. 

Along the upper Texas coast be- 
tween Point Bolivar and Sabine 


Seagulls glide in the air within easy view of humans who 
they accept as neighbors. But alligators, whose popula- 
tions are on a marked increase in the marshland, remain 
aloof. Sightings of gators as large as this sleepy couple 


are infrequent. 


Lake lies a vast marsh area where 
man and nature coexist in relative 
compatibility. What few roads and 
highways are in the region merely 
serve as boundaries outside of 
broad reaches of watery terrain 
that cannot be penetrated easily 
by any means. 

Within less than a mile of dark 
sloughs inhabited by alligators and 
of grassy prairies that become the 
homes of thousands of wintering 
geese, Port Arthur and its periph- 
ery of steaming oil refineries rise 
at the marsh’s northeast corner. 
Galveston Bay, to the west, forms 
the barrier against a human over- 
flow from congested Harris and 
Galveston counties into the open 
marsh. Northward sprawls fertile 
farmland, scantly populated, and to 
the south lies the Gulf of Mexico. 

As marshes go there is little 
more to say about this region than, 
say, those along the Gulf coast and 
eastern seaboard that may be more 
imperiled by man’s misunderstand- 
ing, pollution and ambitious drive 
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Signs pointing the way to crowded sum- 
mer home developments starkly indicate 
man’s intrusion on the marshland, a 
temperamental environment which fisher- 
men like Denman Roberts, at right, and 
Woody Woodall benefit from and respect. 
Golden-haired Andrea Shiver is another 
fisherman’s daughter. 


to develop. In fact, to the untrained 
eye the terrain along the upper 
Texas coast is as monotonously un- 
attractive as a wasteland. After all, 
it is nothing more at surface level 
than an expanse of black mud, yel- 
low-green grass and turbid water. 

But there’s a saying in this 
country that once its mud oozes up 
between your toes no amount of 
time and water will ever scrub it 
away. The marshland’s untouched 
spaciousness and its attendant rare 
commodities of solitude and quiet 
peace can forever grip one’s soul. 
From the point where the last 
waves of seawater break gently at 
its shores, the marshland springs 
vibrantly alive with colonies of 
wildlife and people who are seem- 
ingly unaffected by the crunch 
and pull of modern times all around 
them. 

It is a world apart, a place where 
life is neither easy nor difficult for 
any being, but always to be 
relished because nature is the chief 
provider. 


People who make the marshland 
and the upper coast their year- 
round home are a robust and 
friendly lot whose lives are as en- 
twined as those of smalltown folks 
anywhere. They share the hard- 
ships and bounties of their region, 
and many earn their livelihood as 
fishermen of one sort or another. 

They are an indefatigable breed, 
weathered and toughened by their 
environment, but full of zest and 
appreciation for a life they live on 
a day-to-day basis. Let hurricanes 
blow away their homes and posses- 
sions, let famines and droughts 
stricken their livelihood. Their deep 
roots in this soft soil never loosen. 

“Sixty-seven years I live right 
here,” asserts G. W. Blume, Point 
Bolivar shrimp fisherman. “It is 
the only place I know where a man 
can live right. Why, you got to be 
a fool if you can’t make a living 
here. 

“Nobody goes hungry. If you got 
no money, you just go out and 
catch your dinner, like dat.” &9 
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Tle BRIDGE 


THAT SWINGS 
OUT OF THE WAY 


By Fred Guarnere 
Beaumont Enterprise-Journal 


FRED REVIA steps to the door of 
the bridge house and looks out at 
a world framed by 2,000 tons of 
crisscrossed steel. 

He squints against the glare and 
spots a puff of gray smoke curling 
up a mile away across the prairie. 
Thirty feet below him the yellow- 
striped traffic ramp forms a 
smooth link for State Highway 124 
between the north and south banks 
of the canal. And below the bridge 
the chocolate brown waters of the 
Intracoastal Waterway trail off in 
two directions: west to Galveston 
and east to Port Arthur. 

“Y’m roundin’ the turn, Cap’n! 
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Are you clearing for me? Repeat 

.. are you clearin’ for me?” 

Revia listens to the voice crackl- 
ing through the shortwave set and 
shoots a glance downstream to 
where the channel bends out of 
sight. 

“Roger. I see you, Skip. Keep 
fer coming.” His eyes trace an 
imaginary line through the salt 
grass as he watches the moving 
column of smoke grow larger and 
larger. He counts off a train of six 
loaded petroleum barges and makes 
a quick estimate of the speed that 
they are being pushed down the 
channel. 


Having swung aside to allow clearance for 
barges being pushed up the Intracoastal 
Waterway, the revolving bridge that con- 
nects State Highway 124 near High Island 
starts turning back into position. 


“She’ll hit the turn in about five 
minutes,” says Revia, checking his 
watch. He turns to the window and 
looks out both ways along the 
highway at the afternoon traffic. 

Timing is critical at this point. 
As soon as the line of barges clears 
the bend, Revia looks out to the 
highway and waits for the right 
moment to engage the signals and 
barricades to halt traffic. Often 
with few moments to spare he 
swings the big bridge around to 
open the canal for the passing 
barge. 

When winds outside are blowing 
strong and the channel currents are 
running full speed, Revia follows 
the course of approaching barges 
nervously. The channel opening at 
the bridge gives boat traffic only 
a few yards leeway. And when 
water and weather conditions push 
against them, some barges steer 
through the slot with the difficulty 
of threading a needle. 

Once a long barge train laden 
with volatile fuels crashed into 
the bridge and toppled it, operator 
and all. 

“It’s all pretty routine,” says 
Revia with a shrug, “but things 
can happen at the darndest times— 
even on clear days like this. This 
job boils down to knowing how to 
time and estimate distances of 
tEallic: 

“But once I swing open the 
bridge, my fate’s pretty much in 
the hands of the guy who’s steer- 
ing the barge.” 

Thus the graying veteran of 
26 years at the controls of the 
High Island swing bridge describes 
a duty he performs nearly 400 
times a month—serving as the 
Highway Department’s traffic cop 
at one of the busiest land-water 
intersections in Texas. 

The 240-foot, 4,700-ton pivotal 
bridge was erected across the canal 
in 1936. The structure is rather 
delicately balanced on a single col- 


umn planted in the south bank of 
the channel. The bridge rotates on 
a set of dolly wheels that turn 
around a 20-inch egg-shaped bronze 
bearing. Up in the bridge house a 
240-volt electric motor supplies 
power to a system of massive steel 
gears and drive shafts that rotate 
the bridge. 

Revia, one of five maintenance 
technicians who handle the bridge 
in alternate shifts, admits that con- 
trolling highway traffic can be as 
hectic as giving barge trains the 
right of way. Summer auto traffic 
to and from the nearby beach rolls 
across the narrow bridge at an un- 
relenting pace. 

“It’s a ticklish enough problem 
to get so many cars to stop at the 
right moment when I have to open 
up for barges. But then there’s al- 
ways some hot rodder who thinks 
he can make it across just when 
the warning gates are coming down 
and I’m trying to swing free,” said 
Revia. 

Unnecessary delays in opening 
the bridge could spell disaster. Un- 
like an automobile that can skid to 
a stop in a matter of feet, heavy 
barges can glide forward for hun- 
dreds of yards under their own 
momentum while the pusher boat’s 


Fred Revia radios an approaching barge 
as Melvin Herrington, center, stands ready 
to rotate the bridge. Paul Babino keeps 
his eye on auto traffic. 


engines grind in reverse to bring 
the line to a halt. 

Revia turned back to the window 
and eyed the first barge rounding 
the bend 600 yards downstream. 
He noted the prow biting deep— 
churning white water as it banked 
into the turn. 

“Hasy does it, Skip. You’ve got 
a mud bank there, you know,” he 
mumbles. 

He looks at his watch again and 
reaches down to switch on the traf- 
fic warning siren as a line of cars 
makes a last minute dash across 
the span. 


Outside the bridge house Fred Revia looks out at a world framed by crisscrossed steel. 
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Three barges are now plainly in 
view with the tugboat Enterprise 
chugging through the last leg of 
the turn. 

Revia looks both ways along the 
highway, watching for a break in 
traffic. He stands near the wall 
with his finger pointed toward the 
warning gate switch and with his 
eyes fixed on the horizon. Then the 
break comes—no cars in either di- 
rection for at least a mile. 

“It’s now or never,” he yells, 
flipping the switch and dropping 
the gates across both sections of 
highway, sealing off the approach- 
es to the traffic ramp. He then 
turns to the big lever near the cen- 
ter of the room, jerks it to the 
right, and steps back as the huge 
gears whirr into action. An ear- 
piercing alarm bell sounds outside. 

A tremor shoots through the 
superstructure as tons of steel and 
concrete start a slow turn in per- 
fect balance. As the bridge slowly 
revolves, its open ends become 
frames for a panorama of grass, 
water and sky, not the familiar 
asphalt lanes. Suddenly, the bridge 
locks into its alternate position 
with a jolt. Its gaping ends now 
point to the watery lane. Closing 
in fast on the bridge, the tugboat 
issues two echoing blasts from its 
air horn. Revia responds to the sig- 
nal with two hoots from _ the 
bridge’s horn. The way is clear. 

The barges slip past in heavy 
silence. From the helm of the tug- 
boat and the deck of the bridge 
house, the captains wave a thanks. 

“She'll be out of sight before you 
know it,” says Revia. 

He waits a moment until the 
boat is clear of the span then 
pushes the lever again and the 
the bridge begins to close the 
canal. And once again the circuit 
is open, the warning gates are 
hfted and hurried travelers’ be- 
tween inland cities and the beaches 
of the upper Texas Gulf Coast con- 
tinue on their way. 

Revia walks over to a small table 
near the door where the daily log 
is kept and makes the routine en- 
tries. 

“3:05 p.m. and that was ship 
number 21. What a day!” he says, 
grinning to himself. 9 
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A TINY SPIDERLIKE FORM cata- 
pults itself from a shimmering 
object hovering 7,000 feet above 
the earth. Conducting its append- 
ages in a symphony of graceful 
maneuvers—an arch, a tumbling 
ball, a backward loop—the spidery 
object plays as it descends. 

As the airborne creature looms 


Photo by John Suhrstedt 


The many faces of Rinny Hodes are evi- 
dent as on the ground she is an avid 
horsewoman and aloft (opposite page) 
she rendezvous with a fellow. skydiver 
thousands of feet above earth. 
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MISTRES 
OF THE 
SKIES 


By Jennifer Gordon 
Travel and Information Division 


nearer the ground, a startling tran- 
sition shatters the illusion. Pairs 
of arms and legs, not eight hairy 
mobile units as imagined, become 
well-defined as does an obviously 
human head and body. A backpack 
opens, a blur of ropes and nylon 
emerge and with a great whoosh 
air channels through panels of 
green and white and a canopy is 
formed. 

The still distant skydiver slows 
immediately from a hundred-plus 
mile-per-hour dive and glides down, 
steering towards the gravel land- 
ing target. The face becomes dis- 
tinguishable. Golden hair strays 
from beneath the helmet, sun- 
glasses slide to uncover luminous 
blue eyes, a grin tinged with tri- 
umph brightens translucent skin. 
With a resounding thud, Rinny 
Hodes, girl skydiver, spider-no- 
more, arrives. 

What appears a revolutionary 
feat to the awestruck ground ob- 
server elicits only a shrug from 
Rinny and a mumbled self-critique 
as she trudges back to the para- 
chute center with her gear, now 
gathered into a lifeless wad. She 
has repeated the skydiving ritual 
over 200 times in the last year, but 
is far from blasé about the sport. 
“Skydiving is addicting. From my 
first jump I got so involved I ate, 
slept and dreamed the sensation I 
had felt.” 

The stereotyped picture of sky- 
divers—Burt Lancaster type death 
defiers who jump into perils un- 


known and climax their leap with 
a last second chute opening—is 
lost on Rinny and her fellow chu- 
tists. ‘We have a term for people 
who jump once and think they are 
masters of the sky, or jumpers 
who are trying to impress their 
girl friends and can’t wait for the 
canopy to open,” said Tony Mullins, 
owner of the Austin Parachute 
Center. ‘They are ‘turkeys’ as far 
as we’re concerned. Parachuting is 
a sport, just like tennis or swim- 
ming. You can’t learn it in one un- 
coordinated blundering leap.” 

Rinny concurred: “The first 
jumps are so insignificant. You are 
just waiting for the canopy to open, 
and that is really the anticlimax 
of a jump. The free-fall period is 
the essence of the dive, that brief 
period where you are flying unin- 
hibited, able to control your body 
and the sky. But first you have to 
get past the hangups in your head, 
the distrust of your equipment or 
the uncertainty about your ability, 
and that takes time. 

“The first time I realized that I 
was excited, anticipating my jump, 
not scared of anything and actually 
looking forward to the engine cut- 
ting off was on my fortieth jump.” 

The rhyme and reason of sky- 
divers for learning to jump is as 
variable as their multicolored para- 
chutes. Rinny entered the skydiv- 
ing arena in a kind of begrudging 
attempt at conciliation with her 
boyfriend, Steve Jackson, a licensed 
parachute rigger and skydiving in- 
structor. Before that, she had been 
a one-track-minded horsewoman, 
and at one time was training five 
horses. 
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“For two years I listened to 
Steve’s tales and watched him 
traipse off every weekend to the 
center. Sometimes I even took my 
horse to the center and trained it 
there. One day I finally rode up on 
an observation ride and the pilot 
flew where I could see the jumpers 
smiling and chasing each other 
around. I was really impressed— 
those idiots were having a great 
time. So that, plus the fact that I 
would rather jump than land in an 
airplane, made me think I might 
ery it.” 

March 15 last year Rinny tried it 
—and liked it so well she took 
three consecutive jumps on her 
first day of diving. 

“At the end of the day I was 
stunned, I couldn’t grasp the fact 
that I had done it. And the horse 
nature in me was staging a silent 


revolution. Every time I jumped I 
was scared to land because I might 
break a leg and not be able to show 
horses.” Rinny chuckled at the 
thought. 

“Skydiving was a scary experi- 
ence, but intriguing. It took two 
weeks of deliberating to decide to 
jump again. During those weeks I 
had seen a parachute malfunction 
corrected just in time and I had 
several hundred misgivings, but I 
was hooked. I don’t see now how 
anyone can jump and go home and 
go to sleep without having the 
same feeling I did—wanting to go 
back and try again. 

“So I went back and jumped 
some more. Horses and all my 
other hobbies sort of vanished in 
the haze. I had worked years to 
save enough to buy a horse trailer 
and was planning to go on the na- 
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tional circuit of horse shows. You 
know what I did?” Rinny appeared 
alarmed at the thought. “I took all 
the money and blew it on skydiv- 
ing gear. 

“The funny thing is, I am terri- 
fied of heights. I still won’t look 
over the third story of some short 
old building. But then skydiving 
gives you no sense of heights or 
falling. It is like you are really fly- 
ing, it gives a great sense of free- 
dom and power. Some people are 
killed because they get so involved 
in flying they forget their limita- 
tions and don’t pull the rip cord in 
time. They really believe they are 
soaring by their own power. Not 
me though. I’m constantly check- 
ing out the ground.” 

Rinny dismisses her notoriety as 
one of the few serious female sky- 
divers around Austin with a non- 
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Paul Ross checks Rinny’s harness before boarding the plane. Other parts of her gear 
include a reserve parachute on her stomach, her main chute which is in a pod (para- 
chute opening device) on her back, her suit and special shoes. Costs for equipment 
can soar to over $1,000. 


Photo by John Suhrstedt 


Eager to escape the cramped Cessna 182, 
Rinny and Paul Ross, with a camera rig- 
ged to his helmet to photograph Rinny’s 
descent, prepare to jump. 


chalant evaluation of her sex, 
“Girls are squirrelly. They scream 
and yell and back down at the last 
minute. Even the ones who jump 
rarely come back for more. They 
have been programmed since they 
were children to believe they are 
frail beings, unfit for anything 
halfway interesting or daring. For- 
tunately, I had parents who were 
cursed with eight bratty willful 
kids. They just surrendered and 
encouraged us to pursue whatever 
we were interested in. They never 
led me to think there was anything 
I couldn’t do. They did everything 
they could to help us be what we 
wanted to be.” 

As far as jumping goes, “My 
mother doesn’t want to hear about 
it but my dad loves to boast about 
his daredevil daughter,’ Rinny 
laughed. 

Rinny and her skydiving cohorts 
are alternately amused and aggra- 
vated by non-divers’ comments. 
Neighboring the Austin Parachute 
Center is the Bird’s Nest Airport, 
a haven for people who have made 
piloting small aircraft their 
“thing.” The divers and pilots hold 
each other in mutual disdain. 

“They think we are total maniacs 
for jumping and we think they are 
crazy to be flying when they could 
dive. They say, ‘Why would any- 
body be crazy enough to jump out 
of a perfectly good airplane?’ and 
we wonder why anybody would 
stay cooped up for an unexciting 
ride when they could be jumping 
out? We just stay off their run- 
way and generally ignore each 
other,” Rinny said. 

Converts to skydiving from pilot- 
ing are frequent, however. “We 
lose more of our pilots that way,” 
Tony complained, as a former pilot 
donned his gear for the next jump. 
Often Tony, a pilot who would 
much prefer to be jumping, has to 
man the plane when hands are 
short at the center. 

“Flying is just a modified ver- 
sion of driving, bland in contrast to 
jumping. I wonder why anyone 
would settle for it,” he said. 

Rinny, Tony, Steve and the rest 
of the motley crew who eagerly 
await weekends when the para- 
chute center is a maze of descend- 
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ing jumpers, divers repacking their 
chutes, and students trembling at 
the prospect of their first leap, 
agree that skydiving is an incom- 
parable experience. 

“If you jump 20 times, you'll 
never quit. It’s unavoidable. You 
want to capture the feeling again 
and again,” Rinny said. 

But, far from being a series of 
aimless events, the skydivers are 
all working towards perfection in 
one of two realms. They practice 
aerial formations (called relative 
work) with other skydivers or they 
pursue style and accuracy, twisting 
their bodies into graceful loops and 
arches during the free-fall period 


Her best foot forward, Rinny lands from her jump under a billowy nylon cloud. 


and steering their landing toward 
a small disc which is planted in the 
middle of the gravel landing spot. 

“Style requires self-determina- 
tion and drive, it takes 600 style 
jumps on the average to even be- 
gin to be good. The fanciness of 
your moves depends solely on your 
initiative,” Rinny explained. 

Of the two skydiving pursuits, 
Rinny prefers relative work. ‘““Mak- 
ing formations with other skydiv- 
ers is a touch-and-go thing. You 
can be a second off and ruin a star 
or a three man hookup. But when 
formations do work, it’s really 
great to meet your friends in the 
sky, hook up with them and fool 
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Back on the ground, Rinny detaches herself from the slowly 
a grin of success. 
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deflating parachute with 


Love and skydiving blend well for Steve 
and Rinny and companionship makes the 
long trek back to the center under a life- 
less canopy more endurable. 


around, kind of like a sophisticated 


version of elementary school re- 
cess.” 

Steve added, while repacking 
parachute lines that resembled so 
many wiggling pieces of spaghetti, 
“California is the birthplace of 
relative work. Just recently they 
set another record with the first 
16-man night star ever formed.” 
Another dazzling feat from the 
west coast occurred in Sacramento, 
where a 10-man star was no novel- 
ty in itself, but the nude men who 
formed it made quite a sensation. 

“We want to make forming a 10- 
man star as easy as walking across 
the room. That is why the newness 
of skydiving never wears off. Each 
jump brings you closer to your 
goal—be it group work or style 
work,” Steve said. 

A certain air of electricity per- 
vades the parachute center and a 
remarkable array of people pile 
out on weekends at the remote spot 
north of Manor. A few full-fledged 
weirdos, a group of University of 
Texas students, and a handful of 
8-to-5 Monday through Friday 
workers gather for the tense wait 
to board the Cessna 182 that flies 


them to heights ranging from 
2,500 to 12,000 feet. It takes a cer- 
tain type of day to jump, cloudless 
with gentle winds, and sometimes 
the wait for good weather can be 
long and tedious. 


The divers awaiting their ascent 
are a mirthful lot, and more often 
than not the plane ride consists of 
cheerful chatter. The free-fall pe- 
riod is a serious style performance 
or a series of frolicking, fanciful 
maneuvers. Rinny notes several 
kiss passes in flight in her logbook 
of jumps, among various loops and 
hookups. But the training that pre- 
cedes the skydiver’s first jump, al- 
though it emphasizes the fun of 
the sport, is not so lighthearted. 

Steve handles each student train- 
ing session with a blend of humor 
and graveness that protects the 
student’s enthusiasm but arms 
him with instant tools of defense 
in the case of a foul-up in either 
the equipment or the _ student’s 
mind. He painstakingly explains 
the type of accidents that could 
occur and the solution to them. 


“If your parachute doesn’t open 
by the count of six, scream and 
curse and then pull your reserve 
chute, you’ve got plenty of time,” 
he advises. “Or if you look up and 
see a completely messed up canopy 
above you, detach yourself from 
that chute, then open your reserve 
canopy.” 

Between assurances that the 
equipment is packed by federally 
approved packers and checked and 
rechecked for safety, Steve hoists 
the students up into a mock air- 
plane and lets them jump time 
after time until they have mas- 
tered the jumping arch. Next they 
move to a simulated harness to 
practice steering and detaching 
themselves from a faulty canopy. 
Parachute landing falls are also 
practiced and the students drill 
themselves on how to land with the 
least number of bumps and bruises. 
A battery of slides showing a sam- 
ple jump from ground back to 
ground gives students a feel for 
what they are confronting. 


What starts out to be a tense 
assembly of grim, hushed students 
transforms under. Steve’s_ able 
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hands into a slightly shaky but 
nearly confident band of skydiving 
novices. From this beginning, the 
skydivers mature into Rinnys—al- 
ways cautious but totally secure in 
their knowledge of how to handle 
every kind of mishap. “On my 63rd 
jump I had a malfunction, but be- 
cause of my thorough training it 
was my second nature to correct 
it,’ Rinny said. Or they join the 
ranks of skydiving dropouts. 

The Austin Parachute Center is 
famous for its training program, 
and at $40 a head for the in- 
struction and the first jump, 
would-be skydivers from all over 
Texas flock to it. It is high on the 
list of skydiving centers in the 
state, which presently number 
about 10. 

One of the forces behind the 
center’s success is Mike Mullins, 
the surly, burly brother of the cen- 
ter’s owner. With an almost tyran- 
nical hand, he rules the divers and 
keeps their merriment and giddi- 
ness under control. He is rightfully 
proud of the 1,800 _ first-time 
jumpers who have landed virtually 
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At home, far from the skydiving zone, Rinny enjoys her menagerie. Ishtar enjoys a 
neck rub while Moonbam the cat peers over her leg. 


unharmed in the past three years 
at the drop zone. Mullins usually 
mans the radio that “talks down” 
the first-time jumpers, allaying 
any fears they may have. “Turn 
right, turn left,’ he barks, after 
first assuring students that they 
have a “good canopy.” On a suc- 
cessful landing he concludes, “This 
is your radio, turn me off.” 

He spreads humor thin among 
his clients and friends. Although 
the student canopies are very near- 
ly accident proof and are opened 
automatically and reserve chutes 
are equipped with automatic open- 
ers which launch a canopy at 1,000 
feet if the rate of descent shows 
the chutist has not been slowed 
sufficiently, Mike still takes a firm 
line. In a note above the flight and 
crew scheduling board, Mullins 
writes, ““‘Do not manifest yourself 
(schedule yourself for jumping) 
without approval... any violation 
of this policy will be punishable by 
death.” 

“As much as you hate to admit 
it, it’s toughness like Mike’s that 
makes our drop zone the best 
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around,” Rinny said. Mullins’ safe- 
ty conscious touch is evident even 
in the site of the drop zone—120 
acres of land void of electrical 
wires, trees, roads and buildings 
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that could be hazardous to off- 
target jumpers. So although Mul- 
lins behaves like a temperamental 
top sergeant, his caution is appre- 
ciated. 
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Between jumps Rinny untangles her parachute and stretches it full length, then packs 
the folds and ropes carefully for a foolproof canopy opening. 
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But when the jump is at hand, 
Rinny and her comrades seem to 
sublimate all the hangups that ac- 
company humans when they are 
attempting the superhuman and 
make skydiving an extraordinary 
treat, both to watch and to do.: All 
skydivers agree that the seconds 
of uninhibited flight are their rea- 
son for skydiving; that although 
the canopy ride is soothing and 
makes a brilliant display of color- 
ful nylon folds to the observers be- 
low, pulling the rip cord to the sky- 
diver is servile acknowledgment of 
human limitations and man’s in- 
ability to become an air creature. 


To separate Rinny, or any devout 
skydiver, from the sport is almost 
an impossibility. She leads a nor- 
mal nineteen-year-old’s existence, 
and presently is in a_ scholastic 
limbo waiting to finish nursing 
school. She is surrounded by ani- 
mals, a huge arrogant Afghan 
hound named Ishtar and two ma- 
rauding cats—Moonbeam and Cow- 
boy. She still grieves over selling 
one of her horses and is scheming 
ways to get another horse, Snack 
Pak, back to Texas from North 
Carolina where her family now re- 
sides. Her rapport with animals 
and humans is remarkable, her gre- 
gariousness is unparalleled and she 
literally glows with vitality. 


But her foremost obsession is 
skydiving and she has no qualms 
about admitting it. She works at 
the center for free jumps and when 
not jumping she is plotting ways 
to get in more dives or trying to 
convince the weather to cooperate. 
And given 15 minutes, she can 
make you feel you are abnormal 
and deprived for not having dis- 
covered the pleasures of skydiving. 


Likewise for her friends, who 
collaborate to make non-jumpers 
feel like pitiable outsiders. The 
Austin skydivers generate an at- 
mosphere of good will and use 
every argument to tempt you to 
join the leaping ranks. And, if by 
some measure of inner fortitude or 
sheer cowardice you ward them off, 
you can’t help but be plagued by 
the thought that you, clumsy, 
ground-bound being that you are, 
are the loser. & 
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San Antonio Light, compiled by United 


Press International—Current information 
on the value of lap-type safety belts for 
saving lives indicated that if all passen- 
ger car occupants used belts at all times 
such use would save more than 14,000 
lives annually. 

The belts, says the National Safety 
Council, would save lives by preventing 
ejection from the vehicle and reducing 
contact with the vehicle’s interior. 

Installation of shoulder straps with lap 
belts was made mandatory in January 
1968 for two front seat occupants. Nearly 
half of all passenger cars are not so equip- 
ped. 


Austin American Statesman, from the 
Associated Press—Hydrogen-fueled cars, 
flower-powered utilities and peat-driven 
generators are being suggested as alterna- 
tives to petroleum power. 

With oil and gas in short supply and 
the cost of petroleum products steadily 
rising, even some of the more unusual 
proposals can no longer be brushed aside 
as so much science fiction. 

One substitute was explored by Stan- 
ford Research Institute whose researchers 
came up with a scheme to tap plants as 
a source of fuel. Dr. Robert E. Inman, 
manager of the institute’s plant biology 
department explained experiments in 
growing and harvesting plants and using 
their dried tissue as a coal substitute to 
generate steam to generate electricity, or 
to chemically convert dry plant material 
into natural! gas. 

Cost of this method would be competi- 
tive with other fuels and plants such as 
sunflowers or sugarcane could yield up to 
500 times as much energy as would be 
required to harvest them, he said. 

The only hitch is in the amount of land 
it would take to grow the energy crop. 
About 70 million acres, roughly as much 
as that devoted to corn production in the 
United States would be needed to satisfy 
95 percent of the nation’s current natural 
gas needs, Inman explained. 


Texas Transportation Researcher—Tex- 
as A&M University’s Texas Transportation 
Institute has been enlisted by the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials 
(AASHO) to undertake a $100,000 study 
of narrow bridges. 

The project, to be completed under the 
National Cooperative Highway Research 
Program, will be administered by the 


Highway Research Board. The research 
will be conducted in two phases. 

The first phase, expected to last for six 
months, will involve the conduct of a 
questionnaire survey among the 50 state 
highway and transportation departments 
to determine the nature and extent of the 
narrow bridge problem. 


Dallas Times Herald, bylining Bronson 
Havard—tThe fuel crisis with rising costs 
of operating automobiles over long dis- 
tances may give a big boost to the popu- 
larity of passenger trains in Texas. 

Planners for rail passenger service have 
long thought the increasing population 
concentration in major Texas cities would 
make such train service feasible again. 

Kenneth P. Tubbs, transportation man- 
ager of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
called the Dallas-Houston areas the big- 
gest potential passenger train markets in 
Texas and the Southwest. 

Noting the impetus given in interest in 
rail passenger service by the fuel crisis, 
M. D. Monaghan, member and technical 
advisor of the Dallas City-County Amtrak 
Committee has written to mayors of 13 
Texas cities. 

He pointed out that the average pass- 
enger miles per gallon of fuel for a jet 
plane is between 21 and 22; for an auto- 
mobile it is approximately 32; for a cross- 
country train it is 80; for a suburban train, 
two-deck service, it is 200. 

“Things look more optimistic than they 
ever looked for passenger trains,’’ Tubbs 
of the Dallas Chamber remarked. 


Dallas Morning News, by Rena Peder- 
son—When the 42,500-mile interstate 
highway system is completed in 1979, the 
federal government plans to backtrack 
across America to dwell on fine points 
like beautification projects, safer bridges 
and more bicycle paths. 

“‘There’s going to be very little new 
highway construction,’ explained Norbert 
T. Tiemann, federal highway administra- 
tor. ‘‘We'll need all the money we can lay 
our hands on just to upgrade the current 
system.”’ 

Tiemann said the vast interstate net- 
work is now 98 percent complete and 
when it is finished money from the high- 
way trust fund will be used to improve 
the existing system. 

“There are more than 600,000 bridges 


on all the nation’s roads,” he said, ‘‘and 
at least half of them were built before 
1930. If it costs $200,000 to replace one 
bridge you can see it’s no small under- 
taking to try and upgrade them.”’ 


Weslaco Mid-Valley News—Driving along 
Old Highway 83, “‘the Main Street of the 
Valley,’ will be a safer and more pleasant 
experience within the foreseeable future 
if funds allocated by the Texas Highway 
Department are used as planned. 

Some $12 million are available from 
the Department for road improvements in 
this area. This money will pay for 80 per- 
cent of construction costs with the re- 
maining 20 percent to be paid by mu- 
nicipalities and counties involved. 

Jo Stephens, former mayor of Weslaco 
and chairman of the highway committee 
of the Rio Grande Valley Chamber of 
Commerce recently stressed the need for 
widening the highway known as Old 83, 
pointing out that traffic there already ex- 
ceeds the amount carried prior to the 
building of the expressway. 

Because of the continuing development 
in progress alongside the thoroughfare, 
Stephens said, the cities should be inter- 
ested in seeing that it is improved and 
widened to carry four lanes of traffic. 

“Otherwise,”’ he continued, ‘‘it could 
fall into back door status.” 


Baytown Sun, in a special report filed 
from Austin—The Texas Safety Associa- 
tion has announced the Booby Trap Road- 
side Campaign, a year-long statewide traf- 
fic safety program to detect and eliminate 
roadside hazards on Texas county roads 
and city streets. 

“Booby traps,’’ as the TSA calls the 
hazards, are fixed objects along a road- 
way which can kill or maim the unwary 
motorist who strays from the road for 
even a moment. They incude such deadly 
objects as exposed ends of guardrails, 
heavy signposts, trees and large rocks and 
deep ditches and steep embankments. 

“It is time we do something about 
eliminating the deaths and injuries caused 
by unnecessarily unsafe roadsides,”’ said 
Edwin B. Locke of Dallas, president of the 
Texas Safety Association. 

Under the new traffic safety campaign 
traveling volunteers will find and report 
hazards to the Texas Safety Association. 
This team of inspectors will search out 
roadside hazards in the 254 Texas coun- 
ties and report them to TSA. 
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Deferred Compensation Is Here 


DEFERRED COMPENSATION, a system through which 
a regular non-taxable portion of your monthly salary 
can be salted away to augment retirement income, is 
now available to Highway Department employees 
after having been approved by the last Legislature. 

But don’t run over to the insurance office eager 
to sign up until you understand the whole story. 

Deferred compensation is not intended to replace 
the present retirement program but is intended to 
supplement it. It is not a program for everyone but 
it provides benefits for those who are in a financial 
position to participate. 

The program’s single purpose is to allow an em- 
ployee to defer federal income tax liability on a part 
of his income during his high earning years to the 
time he has stopped working. The deferred compen- 
sation agreement is simply a liability contract be- 
tween the employer (the state) and the employee. 

The two potential benefits of being able to defer 
income tax liability are (1) investing “before tax” 
dollars, and (2) tax deferred accumulation. 

For example, you invest ‘before tax” dollars by 
designating a certain part of your income to be de- 
ferred rather than taking it in cash. Suppose you 
were to set aside $100 per month for one year in the 
Deferred Compensation Program. This $1,200 would 
not be subject to current federal income tax and the 
$1,200 (less sales charges) would be available for 
investment in life insurance policies, fixed annuity 
or variable annuity contracts, or mutual fund shares. 

Through this procedure earnings that would nor- 
mally be subject to taxation could be sent ahead for 
payment in the future, usually at retirement, when 
it is possible for you to be in a lower income tax 
bracket. 

Naturally, the tax deferred program should be 
understood as a savings fund that will remain un- 
touched until retirement or in the event of death, 
disability or termination of employment before re- 
tirement. If you desire to save for a new car, a new 
home, a college education for your children, or an 
expensive vacation, these savings should be accumu- 
lated outside the program. 

The Deferred Compensation Program is not a 
complete financial plan. Prior to participation you 
should have enough current income for all necessi- 
ties, funds set aside for emergencies, and not be 
heavily in debt. You should not invest in the program 
if you expect to have more taxable income after re- 
tirement than you have at the present time. 

The benefits of the program should be investigated 
if you feel your current income taxes are too high, 
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if your family has more than one income, if you are 


single and wish to reduce your income taxes, if you 


do not have adequate life insurance, if you have 
adequate life insurance and are interested in accum- 
ulating more retirement income, or if you are cur- 
rently investing “after tax’? money. 

Tax reduction is a major goal of the Deferred 
Compensation Program in addition to providing sup- 
plemental retirement benefits. You do not pay in- 
come taxes on the amount of compensation deferred 
and invested under this program at the time it is 
earned. Thus, you may invest the amount of money 
that you would have paid to the government in taxes. 

Money accumulated in the program can be with- 
drawn at retirement, upon death of the employe 
(money paid to heirs), approval from the committee 
of claim for disability, or approval of a claim for 
financial hardship. At termination of employment 
the investor has a choice of leaving his dollars at 
work for him or requesting any of the options avail- 
able to him for disbursement. 

Explanations of some of the products authorized 
for investment by the Deferred Compensation Pro- 
gram follow. 


Life Insurance 


Your present life insurance coverage may not be 
transferred to the Deferred Compensation Program 
but “before tax” dollars may be used to purchase 
additional protection for your family. Your deferred 
income might be applied to purchase life insurance 
with guaranteed cash values that could be used at a 
future date to provide you lifetime income or the 
policy could be surrendered for its cash value. If 
you prefer, part of your deferred income could be 
applied to buy life insurance with no cash value to 
give your family additional protection in the event 
of early death, and the balance of the deferred in- 
come could be applied to a straight investment to 
produce your future benefits. 


Fixed Annuity 


Fixed annuities offer a guaranteed interest rate, 
excess earning (dividends), guaranteed lifetime in- 
come and flexibility. All or a part of your deferred 
income could be applied to fixed annuity investment. 
One of the primary features of the fixed annuity 
contract is that it can be used for both accumulation 


and payout. The contract states the minimum rate 
of interest guaranteed and the minimum settlement 
rates at payout. In addition to the guaranteed rates 
the contract makes a provision for dividends of the 
company to be credited to the contracts. Most fixed 
annuity contracts make it possible to increase or 
decrease the amount of payments under the contract 
or also allow the contract values to continue to build 
even though payments were terminated in a particu- 
lar year and later resumed. 


Variable Annuity 


Variable annuity investments offer potential for 
capital growth, guaranteed mortality and expense 
rates, fluctuating lifetime income and flexibility. 
The variable annuity contract has the same type of 
contractual features as the fixed annuity but is in- 
vested in an entirely different manner. A separate 
account is set up by the insurance company for the 
money to be invested in the variable annuity. Invest- 
ments of the separate account may be principally in 
common stocks with the investment objective of 
long term capital growth. There is no guarantee of 
investment performance. A variable annuity payout 
will provide a fluctuating monthly income that will 
reflect the investment performance of the separate 
account. When the fixed and variable annuity con- 
tracts are combined in a single contract the flexi- 
bility is increased. This is done by providing fea- 
tures in a “mix” which permit the total investment 
to be increased. The total investment in fixed and 
variable annuities may be mixed to any percentage 
that suits the investor. 


Mutual Funds 


Investors in mutual funds enjoy a wide range of 
investment objectives, fluctuating return and values, 
and systematic payout. Deferred income invested in 


Members of the Group Insurance Steering Committee meet at 
Insurance Division headquarters in Austin to establish proce- 
dures for introducing the Deferred Compensation Program. 
Around the table from the left are: Alfred Castello, Automation; 
R. O. Lytton, District 15; Phillip Wilson, Planning and Research; 
H. D. DeBerry Jr., Personnel; Robert Flaherty, Equipment and 
Procurement; Wayne Henneberger, Bridge; Joe Hanover, Dis- 
trict 17; Louis Johnagin and Corneil Curtis Jr. of Insurance 
Division. 


mutual funds is set to work in the wide range of 
stocks and bonds available today. The value of the 
shares of mutual funds will fluctuate in accordance 
with the stocks held and the return on fund shares 
will be determined by the dividends or interest paid 
by the stocks and bonds. Although mutual fund 
shares have no contractual assurances for lifetime 
income they usually have the provision of systematic 
payout which could provide a monthly income by 
automatically redeeming shares each month. 

The important facts to determine with life insur- 
ance and some fixed annuity contracts are the bene- 
fits guaranteed for a given premium and the possi- 
bilities of any extra benefits. With variable annui- 
ties, mutual funds and fixed annuities combined with 
variable annuities in one contract you will want to 
know: (1) the net amount of the monthly payment 
which will be invested after the deduction of any 
sales, administrative or transaction costs, (2) the 
expense charges made against the assets and earn- 
ings of the variable annuity separate account or of 
mutual fund for investment management fees, mor- 
tality and expense fees or administrative charges. 

Insurance policies and prospectus booklets offered 
by annuity and mutual fund companies spell out in- 
formation on all costs, investment objectives, his- 
torical records of performance and many other im- 
portant points of information. 

In coming months the Insurance Division will pre- 
sent an education program to all divisions and dis- 
trict offices on the program. 

The program will be opened to investors 
Jilyveleua 
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To and From Our Readers 


Changing Travel Patterns 

People are still traveling, but ac- 
cording to Highway Department 
tourist bureaus many motorists are 
seeking alternative travel patterns. 
Reports say some travelers are car- 
pooling vacations, some are asking 
about literature for shorter vaca- 
tions, and, in one case, two couples 
were traveling on bicycles. 

Most of the out-of-state visitors 
say they haven’t had any difficulty 
finding gasoline, although prices 
are up. Some motorists have been 
limited on purchases but have ob- 
tained enough gas to keep them 
moving down the road. 

“Higher prices don’t seem to 
stop these folks,” says Ted Hays, 
Waskom bureau supervisor, “but it 
does work a hardship on some.” 

Ted says three young men re- 
cently stopped in to find the near- 
est town where they could turn in 
their rented car and catch a bus to 


continue their trip to Mexico. 
Seems the higher gasoline prices 
were eating up their funds. 

Bill Naivar, Orange bureau sup- 
ervisor, said truckers were com- 
plaining of higher fuel prices. One 
trucker said he didn’t mind paying 
50 cents a gallon for fuel but he 
did object to shelling out a 10 cents 
per gallon service charge for put- 
ting gas in his tanks. 

Bill added that two couples re- 
cently visited his bureau asking 
for information on “attractions 
within a 200-mile radius. They were 
planning their honeymoon. Could 
they be planning a “low energy” 
trip? 

Don Hunter, Laredo bureau sup- 
ervisor, best sums up the tourist 
energy reports: “Visitors from. all 
over the country are telling us they 
haven’t had any trouble getting gas 
(other than allocations and a few 
station closings), but a lot of these 
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people insist that there are big 
shortages everywhere else. 

“People from the east say there’s 
no gas out west and people from 
the south say there’s no gas up 
north. I think that most folks are 
convinced there is big trouble 
everywhere but home.” 


State Artist Exhibits 


Noted painter Ronald Thomason, 
chosen by the Legislature as State 
Artist for 1973-1974, exhibited a 
group of paintings of Texas scenes 
at the Old Gethesemane Church in 
Austin, February 20-March 15. The 
exhibit was sponsored by the 
Texas Historical Commission. 

Like the work of famed painter 
Andrew Wyeth, Thomason’s sub- 
jects are stark and spare. A favo- 
rite artistic ploy is to extract a 
single element from a typical land- 
scape, isolate it within a vast ex- 
panse of open sky and rolling grass, 
then rivet the viewer’s attention 
upon it with relentless rendition of 
detail. 

With frontier civilization in Tex- 
as scarcely more than a generation 
past, Thomason urgently seeks to 
capture the transitional period as 
nature overcomes the scars of 
man’s early progress. To him, each 
passing week means that another 
landmark has been torn down or 
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Texas Highways 


Texas Highways is published month- 
ly in the interest of travel develop- 
ment in Texas, and for informational 
purposes concerning the highways 
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of the state, and with respect to 
public parks, recreational grounds, 
scenic places of interest, and other 
items of interest and value to the 
general public and road users. 
Texas Highways is available to the 


general public on a_ subscription 
basis at $4.50 annually, or 40 cents 
per copy. Subscriptions, inquiries, 
material or manuscripts should be 
directed to Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas 
Highway Department, Austin, Texas 
78701. 


destroyed, another link with our 
past severed. 

“His art portrays vividly the 
loneliness of this passing frontier 
and creates a sense of foreboding 
that today’s history will be oblite- 
rated by an onrushing civilization,” 
explained a critic. 

A native of Oklahoma, the 41- 
year-old Thomason now lives with 
his wife and three daughters near 
Weatherford on ten acres of rolling 
hillside. 


Salute From The Superport 

“Tf it had not been for the Texas 
Highway Department’s  whole- 
hearted support and_ professional 
approach to building the vital net- 
work of highways, the Dallas/Fort 
Worth Airport could not have been 
brought to reality,” said Thomas 
M. Sullivan, director of the newly 
opened superport, at a luncheon 
held to officially commend the 
Highway Department. 

“There is no question but that 
highways are a key link to the suc- 
cess of any public transportation 
system,” he added with the pres- 
entation of a resolution of appre- 
ciation drawn by the airport board. 
“The Highway Department has 
done an outstanding job in provid- 
ing the people of the Metroplex 
with a splendid network of roads 
for traveling to and from the air- 
port. 

In accepting the award State 
Highway Commissioner Charles E. 
‘Simons noted that highway plan- 
ners “recognized that an airport is 
only as good as the highways that 
serve it and had participated since 
the very beginning of the develop- 
ment.” 

The Highway Commissioner ex- 
plained that a great deal of high- 
way building remains to be accom- 
plished in the future to keep pace 
with the growth of the airport. 
Chief among these are a major 
freeway extension to the airport’s 
north entrance from Dallas, and 
north-south freeway loop’ that 
would glide traffic along the super- 
port’s eastern flank. 


After The Hunt... 
When the deer, dove, quail, pos- 
sums and all the other game Texas 


hunters are apt to bring home are 
nestled safely in the freezer, here’s 
a cookbook that will help wives 
better dispose of the kill. 

The Texas Wild Game Cookbook, 
by Richard and Judith Morehead, 
offers a vast array of simple prac- 
tical game recipes which are sure 
to leave you salivating. And with 
woodcuts by Barbara Mathews 
Whitehead and the artistry of En- 
cino Press combined, the book is a 
collector’s item as well. 

Morehead is the bureau chief for 
the Dallas Morning News and he 
and his wife prove their fine hunts- 
manship through this taste-tempt- 
ing collection of recipes. 


Accident Prone 

American Indians are. being 
killed and injured in highway acci- 
dents possibly more than four 
times faster than other U. S. citi- 
zens, a problem the Congress and 
the Department of Transportation 
have earmarked for special atten- 
tion. 

The Highway Safety Act of 1973 
authorized funds to attack this 
problem and programs which have 
already benefitted most Americans 
will now be applied directly to our 
Indian tribes. 

“This particular need of the In- 
dians has been clearly recognized 
irCEe A’ CUmecoldm ore James, 5: 
Gregory, administrator of the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration (NHTSA), “and we 
intend to work with the Depart- 
ment of Interior to tackle the prob- 
lem as speedily as possible.” 

Indians face the same dangers 
on the highway as all Americans, 
NHTSA points out, but their cas- 
ualties far outstrip the cold statis- 
tics of the national average popula- 
tion. By any criteria, the Federal 
Agency said, the Indian’s highway 
fatality rate coast to coast ranges 
from four to twenty times higher 
than that of the national average. 
Indeed, NHTSA noted, if the most 
conservative of these Indian motor 
vehicle fatality figures were ap- 
plied to the national population, at 
least 200,000 Americans would have 
died in traffic accidents, as opposed 
to the 57,000 fatalities recorded 
for last year. 


The Old Amid The New 


Nestled in the shadow of the 
most expansive highway inter- 
change ever built in Texas, the IH 
10 interchange at El Paso, Concor- 
dia Cemetery seems out of context 
with its surroundings. It is one of 
the oldest graveyards in the El 
Paso area and is the resting place 
for gunman John Wesley Hardin 
who was buried there in 1895. 
Highway engineers designed and 
built the modern four-lane facility 
so it would miss the plot. Some- 
times referred to as the spaghetti 
bowl, the interchange connects IH 
10 with the city’s North-South 
Freeway. 


Flying Photographer 

When skydiving became so com- 
monplace to Paul Ross that it lost 
its challenge, he decided to tack 
another hobby on to jumping. So 
he did exactly that by rigging a 
camera to his helmet to photograph 
free-falling chutists. 

“T practiced first with a wooden 
camera to test the vibrations and 
whether my head would be jerked 
off before I risked $1,000 ‘worth 
of equipment in the air,” Ross said. 
The experiment was successful, so 
Paul switched to the real thing, 
plugged a mouth switch into his 
jaw so his hands would be free to 
steer, and took off on what has 
been a most rewarding hobby. 

The aerial photographs on pages 
21 and 22 were taken by Paul dur- 
ing one jump and posed no special 
problems for the skydiving pho- 
tographer. “The parachutists were 
skilled and easy to work with and 
I enjoyed the jump thoroughly.” 

Ross is a retired military man 
who works as a tool coordinator at 
Westinghouse. He belongs to the 
skydiving club at Fort Hood and is 
a commercial pilot. 
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Bridge Wins Beauty Prize 


A “people bridge,” or pedestrian 
overpass, in San Angelo has 
brought applause to the Texas 
Highway Department from the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction (AISC). The structure 
excelled over 121 entries coast to 
coast to take the top award in the 
special purpose category of bridge 
competition, thus joining the elite 
group of the seven most beautiful 
bridges in the nation. 

The pedestrian overpass, opened 
in 1972, provides a safe crossing 
over US 87 for children attending 
Rio Vista Elementary School. 

“This is an attractive pedestrian 
bridge that seems to exactly fit its 
purpose,’ commented the panel of 
judges. “It presents a free-flowing 
feeling and the end ramps blend 
beautifully into the design.” 

Dan Williams, a planning engi- 
neer in the Bridge Division who 
supervised the design work on the 
award winning bridge, explained 
the selling points of the structure. 
“The important aspect of this 
bridge is the safety feature of one 
long span crossing a four-lane high 
speed traffic artery without a cen- 
ter pier to pose a traffic hazard. 
The 140 foot main span clears the 
full highway width including 
shoulders,” Williams said. 

“Aesthetically, also, the bridge 
is pleasing. The structure comple- 
ments the environment with beige 
concrete accented by brown steel 
and areas of exposed aggregate. 
The colors blend well with the 
West Texas terrain. 

“Keonomically, the bridge was 
also attractive at $30 a square foot, 
totalling $158,700. And traffic was 
not interrupted during any part of 
the construction work.” 

These and other technical quali- 
ties of the bridge won it a fifth 
place award in the Lincoln Are 
Welding competition earlier in 1973 
before AISC entries were consid- 
ered. “Pedestrian overpasses are 
common in Texas, although un- 
heard of in some states, and this 
one is not exceptional but we en- 
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tered it because of its beauty, 
economy and safety features,” Wil- 
liams added. 

Awards for the pedestrian over- 
pass were presented in Austin by 
AISC Executive Vice-President 
John K. Edmonds minutes before 
the Highway Commission opened 
a public hearing January 28. “I 
want to salute all who contributed 
to the completion of this bridge,” 
Edmonds said. 

“In this forty-fifth year of 
bridge competition I join the judges 
in complimenting the highway 
builders’ trend towards design sim- 
plicity which combines form and 
function to satisfy the increasingly 
sophisticated tastes of the public. 

“Bridge designs such as the one 
utilized in the pedestrian overpass 
show concern for human satisfac- 
tion, aesthetic needs, safety, social 
progress, and a sensitive concern 
for the environment,” Edmonds 
noted. 

He then presented Wayne Hen- 
neberger, chief bridge engineer, a 
design plaque. D. R. Watson, dis- 
trict engineer in San Angelo, re- 
ceived the owner’s plaque for the 
bridge on behalf of the Depart- 
ment. The plaque will be installed 
near the bridge site to pay lasting 
tribute to the designers for com- 


On behalf of the Department, Highway 
Commission Chairman Reagan Houston 
accepts bridge award from John K. Ed- 
monds, executive vice president of the 
American Institute of Steel Construction. 


bining aesthetics and utility. Com- 
mission Chairman Reagan Houston 
received the owner’s certificate for 
the bridge. 

HCW Construction Co., Inc. of 
Odessa was commended as con- 
tractor and steel erector for the 
project and Robberson Steel Com- 
pany of Oklahoma received a steel 
fabricator certificate. 

Acknowledging the awards, 
Houston said, “This award points 
out that our highway structures 
are built to serve people—not so 
much vehicles as their drivers, and 
in this case our youngsters afoot.” 


The award winning bridge, named as one of the nation’s seven most beautiful, spans 
US 87 in San Angelo and provides safe crossing for children attending Rio Vista 
Elementary School. 


AWARDS 


(As of March 31, 1974) 


40 Years 

District 11 

James H. Nix, Engineering Technician V 

District 13 

Max F. Schurig, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 17 

Emmett S. Swafford, Right of Way Appraiser III 
District 22 

R. S. O. Cox, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


35 Years 

District 3 

Booger R. Hunter, Supervising Laboratory Engineer 
District 7 

Donald N. Carlton, District Designing Engineer 
District 8 

Clint Kent, Maintenance Construction Supervisor Ill 
Frederick N. Shave, District Maintenance Engineer 
District 14 

Cecil B. Harrison, Shop Foreman III 

District 23 

Ferrel D. Waren, Engineering Technician V 
District 24 

Jose Villanueva, Maintenance Technician III 


30 Years 

District 3 

Earl P. Browning, Maintenance Technician III 
District 6 

Manuel Parada, Maintenance Technician III 
District 11 

De B. Campbell, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 15 

Allen W. Abshier, Maintenance Technician III 
District 19 

Marvin W. Collins, Engineering Technician IV 
District 23 

Ludlow D. Allen, Right of Way Appraiser Ill 


25 Years 

Bridge Division 

William M. Girardeau Jr., Bridge Planning Engineer 
Motor Vehicle Division 

Dorothy J. Brown, Accounts Examiner Il 
District 1 

Joe R. Carter, Engineering Technician IV 
Burris D. Chism, Senior Resident Engineer 
Charlie O. Walker, Maintenance Technician Ill 
District 5 

Herman L. Estes, Maintenance Technician III 
District 8 

Roger G. Hackney, Maintenance Technician Ill 
Henry C. Pounds, Maintenance Technician III 
District 9 

Starks F. Dougherty, Senior Designing Engineer 
District 10 

James R. Monk, Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 

Jesus C. deLuna, Maintenance Technician III 
Robert Vogler, Maintenance Technician III 
District 13 

Alfred E. Boughton, Engineering Technician IV 
Patrick H. Keefe Jr., Senior Resident Engineer 
District 15 

Emil E. Seewald, District Right of Way Engineer 
Mobert A. Weller, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 

Vicente Gonzalez, Maintenance Technician Il 
James M. Jones, Supervising Resident Engineer 
Coy C. Truelove, Maintenance Construction Supervisor Il 
Thomas E. Word, Engineering Technician V 
District 17 

Earl Smith, Maintenance Technician Ill 

District 18 

Clinton T. Coker, Maintenance Technician Ill 
Fred A. Fisher, Engineering Technician IV 
District 19 

Billy D. Redfearn, Engineering Technician V 
Bobby H. Sikes, Engineering Technician V 
District 20 

Elro Barrow, Engineering Technician V 


Morgan V. Hoffpauir, Engineering Technician V 
Leon Murphy, Engineering Technician IV 
Homer P. Smith, Senior Resident Engineer 
Leonard W. Weaver, Engineering Technician IV 


RETIREMENTS 


Highway Design Division 

Alice O. Keesee, Administrative Technician IV 

Motor Vehicle Division 

Sam B. Stewart, Director of Programs 

District 1 

Thomas P. Fizer, Maintenance Construction 
Superintendent II 

Raymond R. Hamilton, Maintenance Construction 
Supervisor II 

Minnie B. Hood, Accountant | 

Melvin H. Lott, Maintenance Technician II 

Elmo F. Sturgeon, Engineering Technician II 

District 2 

Minor L. Atkins, Maintenance Technician III 

Orien R. Newman, Maintenance Technician III 

Luther F. Gilbreath, Maintenance Techician Ill 

District 3 

William A. Eads, Maintenance Technician III 

District 4 

Frank J. Cox Jr., Engineering Assistant | 

District 5 

Aubra M. DeShazo, Maintenance Technician III 

District 6 

William L. Wagnon, Engineering Technician V 

District 7 

Phillip A. Radle, Maintenance Technician III 

Jesse A. Snell, District Engineer 

Noil Whitaker, Maintenance Technician Il 

District 9 

Woodrow W. Cotton, Maintenance Technician III 

Thurman T. Jones, Maintenance Technician III 

Curtis C. Parker, Engineering Technician | 

District 11 

De B. Campbell, Maintenance Technician II 

Truman O. Graves, Maintenance Technician III 

District 12 

Lee R. Batson, Engineering Technician V 

Jesus C. deLuna, Maintenance Technician III 

Douglas Faith, Senior Resident Engineer 

Henry E. Harvey, Maintenance Technician III 

District 13 

James O. Marshall, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 

Louis H. Zitterich, Maintenance Technician III 

District 14 

Aubrey M. Kimbro, Maintenance Technician III 

Ernest D. Polk, Maintenance Technician III 

District 15 

W. D. Aaron, Maintenance Technician III 

Lee Roy W. Hoffman, Maintenance Technician Ill 

Katie R. Juenke, Clerk III 

George S. Meyer, Supervising Resident Engineer 

District 16 

Frederick W. Bancroft Jr., Engineering Technician IV 

John H. Isle, Right of Way Appraiser Ill 

Lewis H. Jones Jr., Senior Resident Engineer 

John J. Mayhall, Maintenance Technician III 

Lee E. Pickett Jr., Engineering Technician V 

John B. Segrest, Engineering Technician IV 

District 17 

Hayward O. Caldwell, Maintenance Construction 
Supervisor Il 

George F. Chenault, Maintenance Technician II 

Joyce E. White, Maintenance Technician III 

Isidor E. Rozycki, Engineering Aide | 

District 18 

Homer R. Ladd, Engineering Aide IV 

Charles E. Miller, Maintenance Technician III 

Norman A. Pearce, Engineering Technician IV 

Philip J. Reames, Senior Resident Engineer 

District 19 

Lowell E. Carson, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 

Johnie G. Lowery, Maintenance Technician Ill 

District 22 

Owen L. Osburn, Maintenance Technician III 

District 25 

Emil Brinkerhoff, Engineering Technician V 
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